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THREE LETTERS 


LORD VISCOUNT HOWE. 


LEES Ek 
My LORD, 


OUR Lordſhip was pleaſed 1 to make a 

complaint in the Houſe of Commons againſt 
two Pamphlets, or Letters, concerning your own 
aud your Brother's conduct in America: and, after 
inſinuating, that not a tenth part of the charges 
there alleged were true, ſet yourſelf to diſprove 
a Charge of your having bought a parcel of Gun- 


| powder; which ſomebody faid was ill done in you, 


and which you told the Houſe was well done. 
From hence, my Lord, we might naturally 
— that this — purchaſe made one 


(2.3 
of the principal accuſations brought againſt you 
in thoſe Letters: yet, unfortunately for your 
Lordſhip, there is not in them one ſingle wood 
about this Gunpowder. 

After having hinted to the Houſe, that not a 


tenth part of the facts related in thoſe books were 


true, it might have been expected that you would 
have choſen out ſome one of them at leaſt to re- 
fute. Does it not therefore afford a very bad pre- 
ſage of your power to defend yourſelf, that, in- 
ſtead of anſwering any one of the numerous 


charges, which are really contained in thoſe Let- 
ters, you chuſe to vamp up a charge of your 


own againſt yourſelf ; and to-anfwer what you-calt 
a calumny, which is not there? 
Before your Lordſhip told it, I had never heard 


that you had bought any parcel of prize powder 


at all, But whatever you may have ſaid in praiſe 
of it now, in the Houſe of Commons; yet during 
the time while D'Eſtaign was upon the coaſt, 


there ſeems to have been a very great n 


towards try ing the ſtrength of it. 


At Rhode Iſland your Lordſhip adopted the 


new method of manceuvring with D' Eſtzign; 
and, inſtead of ſhutting him up, and deſtroying 
his ſhips in Connanicur, or fighting them as they 
came in detail out of it, you ſuffered him to come 
out to open ſea; and then, when there was a 
proſpect of an engagement, took care to keep 


your own perſon our of danger, by hoiſting your 


flag on board a ſmaller veſſel, where you might 
look 
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look on in ſafety. In conſequence of this, you 
ſoon after loſt your fleet, and your fleet loſt their 
Commander. 

After two days ſearch, you found it all ſafe 
at Sandy Hook; when the French ſhips had been 
ſeen juſt by, diſmaſted, diſruddered, and other- 
wiſe diſabled by the ſtorm, and the cannonade, they 

had ſuffered in getting out of Connanicut: yet 
you kept your fleet nine days within the Hook, 
while the French were repairing their crippled 
Mips as well as they could, or towing off thoſe 
which could not fail, till Sir James Wallace 
brought you notice that the enemy were gone off 
towards Boſton; and then at length you purſued 
them, exactly in the ſame manner in which your 
Brother invariably purſued the rebels; taking care 
never to overtake them, but always to come up 

within an hour or two after they were gone. 

But your Lordſhip was pleaſed to tell the Houſe, 
that if one tenth part of what is alleged in thoſe 
Letters be true, you ſhould not deſerve to exiſt. 
A very bold, and, in any other times, a very ha- 
zardous aſſertion. But as this is all the proof 
which you have yet given of your innocence, I 
have authority to ſay, that the Author of thoſe 
Letters can juſt as ſafely declare, that he ſhall 

think himſelf equally undeſerving, if your Lord- 
ſhip can diſprove one-tenth part only of the charges 
there adduced. 

Your Lordſhip's part in theſe charges may 
6 be conlidered but as you make your 
| 5 Brother's 
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Brother's defence a common cauſe with your own, 
you will give me leave to aſk, Are then theſe the 
only charges which have been brought againſt his 
conduct? or has nobody accuſed him, but only 
the Author of theſe Letters? Your Lordſhip, 
ſurely, might have known, that all men now join 
in his condemnation. 

In order, however, to convince you, that this 
Author is far from being the only calumniator of 
his conduct, I ſhall now ſhew you that the Gene- 
ral has the misfortune of having every other ſet 
of men throughout the empire calumniating him 
in the ſame manner; except only his own parti- 
cular creatures, who have been promoted by his 
favour, or enormouſly enriched by his connivance. 
My Lord, the firſt and worſt of his calumnia- 
tors are his own Letters, printed in the Gazettes: 
theſe alone, when the circumſtances of the ac- 
tions, and the fituations of places came to be 
known, which here, in England, they could not 
be till near a twelvemonth after; theſe alone, I 
lay, in the judgment of every diſcerning man, 
have appeared ſufficient to convict him. And if 
any Gentleman will read The Remarks upon his 
Account of himſelf at Long Iſland, printed for 
Fielding; or the Obſervations on his Conduct at 
White Plains, printed for Bew ; it will plainly ap- 
pear, from his own account, that, at each of theſe 
places, he had Mr, Waſhington and his whole 
army at his mercy; and that, if at either of them 
he had choſen to put an end to the rebellion, he 
would 
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would then have left no ground for theſe Letters, 
which are written upon his proceedings afterwards, 
My Lord, the next evidence I have to produce, 
is the concurrent unvarying teſtimony of every 
individual in America that ſaw and obſerved his 
conduct. The Loyaliſts in America naturally 
wrote to their friends here, in England, an ac- 
count of what they heard and ſaw upon the ſpotz 
and theſe all agree in condemning his conduct, as 
proceeding from extreme ignorance, timidity, or 
treachery. There was a collection of theſe Letters 
publiſhed by Bew, under the title of Hiſtorical 
Anecdotes; in which you will find, that the Ge- 
neral has the misfortune of being condemned by 
all the Loyal Americans, as much as he is by the 
Author of theſe Letters which you complain of. 

But the American Loyaliſts were a people, for 
whom, of all others, the General ſeems to have 
had the leaſt regard : perhaps, therefore, he may 
be much more concerned at being told, that the 
American Rebels entertain juſt the ſame opinion 
of him, and condemn juſt the ſame parts of his 
military conduct, as the American Loyaliſts did; 
with this only difference, that the King's friends 
ſaw it with indignation, and the King's enemies 
with contempt. My Lord, ſome months before 
the General left America, a Pamphlet was publiſh- 
ed there, called the American Crifis ; written by 
the Secretary of the Congreſs, under their direc- 
tion, and the inſtructions of their beſt Generals. 
1 he Book is now in * z and the chief paſ- 
ages 
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ſages in it have been reprinted in a Pamphlet, 
called Strictures on General Howe's Miſchianza. 
Lou will there find, that for all thoſe parts of the 
General's conduct, which are blamed by the King's 
friends, he is laughed at by the King's enemies. 
Your Lordſhip may fee this exemplified at large 
in the Strictures printed by Bew. TI ſhall tranſcribe 
only one paragraph of it, as a ſpecimen of all the 
reſt. 
Let me aſk, Sir, what great exploits have you 

performed? Through all the variety of changes 
and opportunities which this war has produced, I 
know of no one action of yours that can be ſtyled 
maſterly. You have moved in and out, backward 
and forward, round and round, as if valour con- 
ſiſted in a military jig. The hiſtory and hgure of 
your movements would be truly ridiculous, could 
they be juſtly delineated, They reſemble the la- 
bours of- a puppy purſuing his tail: the end is at 
the ſame diſtance; and all the turnings round muſt 
be done over again.” Such is the ſovereign con- 
tempt which the Rebels expreſs of ham. 
My Lord, it is not in their public writings 
only, that the Rebels treat him in this ſcornful 
manner: bur even in their private and moſt con- 
fidential correſpondences with one another, they 
expreſs the ſame ſentiments of contempt. 

After the battle of Brandy-wine, there were 
found by an Engliſh officer in the tent of Colonel 
Hamilton, Secretary to Walhington, four letters, 
which had palled between Mr, Hamilton and Mr. 
Ln. 


WE 

Levingſton, the Rebel Governor of the Jerſeys. 
They are dated in July, and the very beginning 
of Auguſt; juſt at that fatal period, when, in- 
ſtead of fighting Mr. Waſhington at Bound-brook, 
the General run away from "kim to Amboy; and 
was preparing to hide the King's army for two 
months at ſea, till Burgoyne ſhould be defeared ; 
a meaſure ſo very abſurd, that the Rebels could 
not believe it, and ſuſpected it to be only a feint. 
Whether the enemy are gone to the ſouthward, is, in 
my opinion, very doubiful. Should they return ſud- 

denly to this place (Jerſey and York-river), they 
would leave Burgoyne little to do. Thus Mr. Leving- 
ſton writes to Colonel Hamilton, Auguſt 2d, after 
our troops were failed. But previous to this, 
while the army was yet at Amboy, Col. Hamilton 
in his letter to Levingſton, after laughing at the 
General's having ſuffered himſelf to be driven out 
of the Jerſeys to Amboy, obſerves, that they are 
now meditating ſome water expedition; that whi- 
ther they were going is not known, and that they 
can have no buſineſs to the ſouthward. © If, ſays 
he, they underſtand their true intereſt, they wilt 
remain quiet where they now are, and draw their 
whole force to a ſingle point, and make a bold 
| Effort againſt our main army. If they could de- 
feat that, there is no ſaying what might follow. 
If they do not, all they can do will be in vain.” — 
Whether they will obſerve this conduct or not, is 
hard to tell, The preſumption is againſt it: For 
they bave Generals that alt like fools. 
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My Lord, to which of you belongs the gel 


merit of this water expedition, you are yourſelves 
belt able to determine. But, after what is ſaid 


in theſe Letters, you muſt both of you acknow- 
ledge, that Mr. Galloway was not the only one 
who foreſaw and denounced the folly of it. 

The General, your Lordſhip ſees, is ſingularly 
unfortunate : for the moſt ſenſible leaders among 
the Rebels, as well as the Loyaliſts, calumniate 


him in juſt the ſame manner, and both condemn 


the ſame proceedings. 
After having loſt the good opinion of all the 
King's ſubjefts, Rebels as well as Loyaliſts, 


would your Lordſhip wiſh to appeal to the judg- 


ment of foreigners, who cannot have much of 
party bias on either ſide? Hear then what a very 
ſenſible French Officer writes in confidence to 
his friend at Paris. The letter was taken in a 
French prize brought into Glaſgow. The writer 
is a Major du Portail in the French ſervice, but a 
Brigadier in the American; it is dated 11th Dec. 


vations, he tells his friend, that the Americans 


ſucceſs was not owing to their ſtrength, but to the 


aſtoniſhing conduct of the Britiſh forces; and in 
another part, to the lenteur & timidite of the 
Britiſh General. 

This Frenchman did not know that the Britiſh 
General's party connections wiſhed him not to 
conquer; and that they could ſubſiſt no longer 
than while that rebellion was kept alive. 


1777. After many very ſenſible and juſt obſer- 


After 
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After having produced ſuch a variety of autho- 


rities, and laid before your Lordſhip the evidence 


of the General's own Letters, the unvaried teſti- 
mony of all the American Loyaliſts, and of the 
moſt knowing leaders among the American re- 
bels; and that not only in their public writings, 
but alſo in their private and confidential corre- 
ſpondences; and after having given you the ſenti- 
ments of a very ſenſible and impartial French Of- 


ficer ſerving in the rebel army; it is hoped that 


your Lordſhip, finding the charges contained in 


thele Letters ſupported by ſuch a variety of other 


evidences, will be a little leſs prodigal in your 
aſſertions, and not riſque your exiſtence upon the 
Cilproof of them. | 


LETTER I. 


Now return to your Lordſhip's declaration in 
the Houſe of Commons, That you will anſwer 
only in that Houſe, A very wiſe and prudent 


reſolution—in that Houſe, which you know will 


never enter into the ſubject, where you are ſure to 
have the whole weight of Oppoſition ready to ſup- 
port you; and where you know that no one will 


take upon himſelf the invidious taſk of anſwering, 


and much leſs of accuſing you. 
But when your Lordſhip declares that the 
charges contained in theſe Letters are of fo het- 


nous a nature, that, if they were true, you ought 


to forfeit your exiſtence; the acknowledging the 
greatneſs of a crime is no diſproof of the truth of 
it. And when ſuch important charges are brought 
againſt you, in which the Public is ſo much con- 


cerned, is the opinion of the whole nation a 
matter of ſo little conſequence, that you ſhould 


chuſe to bear the blame of having ruined your 
country, rather than clear up your conduct, if you 


can do it, to the ſatisfation of all mankind? Af- 


ter ſuch a conſtant and avowed filence in every 
other place, will not all men be apt to ſuſpect, that 


you therefore chuſe to confine your defence within 
the walls of the Houle of Commons, becauſe you 


are conſcious that you cannot Juſtify yourlelf any 
where elſc ? 


But 
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But ſince you chuſe to make the Houſe of 
Commons your only Court of Judicature, and 
profeſs to anſwer in that Houſe only, why did you 
not juſtify yourſelves from the charges which were 
brought againſt your Brother and you in that 
_ Houle? Did not Mr. Galloway openly accuſe you 
in the Houſe of Commons? Why did you not 
croſs- examine, and confute him, if you could do 
it? and as you certainly might, and would have 
done, if the accuſations had not been true. Yet 
neither of you then ventured to contradict him 
in any one fact; and the few queſtions, which 
you did aſk him, turned to your —— con- 
viction. 

My Lord, in that Houſe of Commons itſelf, 
where only you profeſs to be anſwerable, you 
heard a charge brought againſt your Brother and 
you, of a more heinous nature than any of thoſe 
which are enumerated in theſe Letters. Mr. Gal- 

loway declared to the Houſe, that you adviſed 

him and the other magiſtrates of Philadelphia, 
to go over to the Rebels. That is, you, the 
King's General and Admiral, adviſed the King's 
moſt faithful ſubjects to renounce their allegiance, 
turn traitors to their ſovereign, and go over to the 
King's enemies, and Rrengrherrrhar rebellion: :which 


you were fent to ſuppreſs.” 


Your Lordſhip knows, that during the time the 
Engliſh army remained in Philadelphia, no per- 
ſons were more active in the King's ſervice, or 
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took a more deciſive part againſt the Rebels, than 
theſe Magiſtrates. Had theſe Gentlemen, there- 
fore, who were the molt eminent ſupporters of 
the Royal Cauſe, turned againſt it, under ſuch an 
example what an American wou.d have adhered 
to it? Their deſertion would have fully con- 
firmed the report, which the Congreſs then gave 
out, that the Engliſh forces were going to leave 
America. 

My Lord, this advice was not given them un- 
Ps any injunction of ſecrecy : If, therefore, they 
had followed it, and gone over to the rebels; in 
the ſtrict examination they muſt have undergone, 
one of the moſt obvious means of ingratiating 
themſelves with their new maſters, muſt have 
been to inform them, who gave them that advice, 
And what juſt ground of triumph muſt this intel- 
ligence have given to the King's enemies, and of 
depreſſion to his friends! The only chance his 
Majeſty had, was, that his more faithful Ameri- 
can ſubjects would not have believed it And 
doubtleſs, notwithſtanding all that diſregard to 
the intereſt of your Sovereign, which many of 
them have thought they had diſcovered in your 
conduct, they might well have ſuſpected, that 
men of ſuch high rank, even if they regarded only 
their own perſonal ſafety when they came home, 
would never have ventured to give ſuch advice. 

Had theſe Magiſtrates been obſcure perſons, and 
men of profligate Wee the baſeneſs, if not the 
| treach:ry of the fact might have weighed againſt 

EROS .... 
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the credibility of the witneſſes. But when it 


ſhould have been publicly acknowledged, that 


men of their known character and veracity, each 
of them examined ſeparately, had all agreed in 
the ſame account; after ſuch a concurrence of evi- 
dence, 'it would have been impoſſible for any to 
doubt of it. And what man in America could 
have adhered to the Royal cauſe, after the King's 


own General and Admiral had adviſed the _ 


moſt zealous friends to abandon it ? . 
My Lord, theſe deſerters muſt not ite have 


confeſſed all they knew, but muſt haye done all 


they could to the prejudice of the Royal cauſe. 
In order to merit their pardon, it would have been 


expected, that they ſhould take an active part in 
the rebellion, and excite all their former adherents 


to join in it. Under the influence of their exam- 
ple, their authority, and their ſuperior abilities, 
it cannot be doubted but that the whole coun - 


try would have riſen againſt a cauſe, which 


they ſaw abandoned by its greateſt advocates: 
Under theſe circumſtances, it would have been ims 
poſſible: for Sir Henry Clinton to ſupport himſelf 
againſt ſuch a general riſing, and his army-could 
never have forced their way through the Jerſeys 
back to New York. ' That army's being cut off 


vuvould have ſtamped a value upon your [Brother's 
 generalſhip, which no one otherwiſe could have 


found. 
We ſhould then have been told, that no man 
was ſo great a General as Sir W. Howe. That 
3 although, 
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although, indeed, the rebel force was invincible, 
yet he had preſerved the Royal army, ſo long as 
he had the command of it; but that the Miniſtry 
at home had treacherouſly obliged him to reſign 
it. - We ſhould then much oftener have heard, 
and much more plauſibly have been told, that the 
Miniſtry had formed a ſettled deſign to diſgrace all 


our beſt Commanders; and that they had loſt us both 


the Royal armies in conſequence of it. 
This, my Lord, would have afforded a better 


chance for overſetting them, than even the French 


declaration; the news of which was followed 
by thoſe ITED —— of your Miſ- 


chianza. 
Such were the natural and aan 


which muſt have reſulted from theſe Gentlemen's 


taking the advice you gave them. After this, it 
is in vain for you to cemplain of other leſſer 


charges in theſe Letters. You heard yourſelves 
accuſed with having given this advice; you nei- 
ther of you ventured to deny the fact, or attempt- 
ed the leaſt defence. But even in that Houſe, 
where only you chuſe to be accountable, you both 
of vou ſilently ſunk under the charge. 


practices they are, which: come within the ſtatute 
of treaſon ; but the adviſing of the King's loyal 
| ſubjects to renounce their allegiance, and go over 
to the rebels, muſt to a common underſtanding 
appear to be very like to aiding and Ow. 4 
rebcllion. Leaving others, however, to determine 

the 


My Lord, I am a very incompetent judge of what 


! 
the law queſtion, every man ſurely muſt ſee, that 
the King's General and Admiral ſnould have been 
the laſt men to have given ſuch advice. 

But, my Lord, whatever acceſſion of ſtrength 
the influence and abilities of theſe Gentlemen might 
have brought to the rebel cauſe; and however de- 
ſtructive it might have proved to the King's army, 
and to the Royal intereſt, their deſertion would 
have been a very important piece of fervice to 


your own. 


Theſe Magiſtrates of Philadelphia, doring your 
nine months reſidence there, may have been 


thought to know too much, Mr. Galloway eſpe- 


cially, more than you might wiſh to have told. 


The influence of their defection, and the know- 
ledge of the King's General and Admirals having 


adviſed them to it, might have ruined your ſuc- 
ceſſor; but their going over to the rebels would 
have been a ſure means of preventing their coming 
to England, and would have effectually ſuppreſſed 


| a variety of particulars which have ſince opened 


the eyes of the nation. 
Your Lordſhip will give me leave to mention a 


few of theſe, as a ſpecimen of many more. 


After General He, in ſpite of all the warn- 
ings which had been given him, had ſuffered the 
rebels to poſſeſs and fortify themſelves in Red 
Bank, they very prudently cut the dykes of the 
Delaware, and overflowed the country all round 
them. Mr, Galloway offered his ſervice to repair 
the dykes; and, by draining off the watcr, enable 

= the 
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the King's troops to make their approaches to it. 
A man of common ſagacity would naturally have 
judged, that an inhabitant of the country, whoſe 
eſtate lay upon the river Delaware, ſhould be the 
beſt acquainted with the manners of it, and be 
the beſt capable of opening or ſtopping the dykes 
of it. But the General was by much too wiſe to 
accept of any advice; and yet not quite wiſe 
enough to do without it. After loſing ſix weeks 
of the beſt part of the campaign, and two of the 
beſt Heſſian Colonels, with five hundred of the 


troops, Lord Cornwallis at length ſent for Mr. 


Galloway, and deſired him to undertake the drain- 
ing of the country. He did it in ſix days, and 
enabled the King's forces to make their approaches, 
and take the place; which might much more eaſily 
have been effected ſix weeks ſooner. 

There is another fact, which, if you could have 
perſuaded Mr. Galloway to turn rebel, we ſhould 
never have heard of. During the nine months, 
while, at an expence of many thouſand pounds a 
day, the General and his army were indulging 
themſelves in their pleaſures at Philadelphia, and 
only ſent out a few foraging parties; Mr. Gallo- 
way, obſerving the difficulties of making any dil- 
tant excurſions with only Britiſh troops, upon ac- 
count of their ignorance of the country, and the 
danger of their being cut off, from their want of 
knowing the roads ; in order to remedy this evil, 
offered to raiſe a regiment of horſe from amongſt 
the inhabitants of the country; which would then 

give 
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give confidence to the troops in their excurſions, 
from their knowing that they ſhould never want 
the proper guides to bring them off. The General 
choſe to permit him to levy only a troop; ard 
that was not to be accepted, unleſs it was raiſed 
within a month, It was done in leſs than that 
time; and was mounted with the beſt horſes, from 
the ſtables of the diſaffected Gentlemen within 
the rebel lines. With this troop, and about ninety 
foot, which he alſo raiſed, by means of the intel- 
ligence he held in the Jerſeys and Pennſylvania, he 
was enabled continually to plan ſucceſsful excur- 
ſions; and, in one of them, ſeized and brought in 
ſix thouſand yards of cloth, which he had notice 
ſent him. was laid up at a certain mill, for cloath- 
ing of the rebel army. And this was one great 
cauſe of thoſe wretches remaining half naked, dur- 
ing the winter, at Valley Forge; or rather of their 
deſertiog, half naked, to Philadelphia. 

In the ſame ſpring 1778, Mr. Galloway inform- 
ed the General, he had intelligence that the Go- 
vernor, Aſſembly, and Council of the Jerſeys, 
were, on a certain day, to be at Trenton; and 
that, if he pleaſed, he would inſtruct his corps to 
ſeize them all, and bring them priſoners to Phila- 
delphia. The ſeizing of 30 principal Gentlemen 
at once, in whom lay the whole government of 
the province, would have annihilated the rebel 
authority. And the General might then have 
profited of his former error; and by arming the 
well-aftected inhabitants, and diſarming the ill- 


a affected, 
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affected, might have fixed the King's authority in 
that whole intermediate province between Phila- 
delphia and New York. The General could not 
decently reje& ſo advantageous a propoſal; and, 
with a very good grace, offered a body of the 
King's troops to ſupport this proviacial corps in 
bringing the priſoners off, Every thing was pre- 
pared accordingly ; the time for marching was 
nearly come, and there could be little doubt of 
the ſucceſs ; when Sir W—— H=——e ſent his 
Aid-de-camp to Mr. Galloway, to ſay that the 
expedition muſt not go on. The men were all 
ready, and the repeated intelligence was ſo very 
exact, and fo well laid, that it could ſcarcely fail 
in the execution. Why then not go on? The 
reaſon aſſigned was, that a cartel was ſoon to be 
ſettled, and that the taking them priſoners would 
anſwer no good purpoſe, as they would be imme- 
diately exchanged. 

The reader will recollect, that after the battle 
of Brandywine, the Royal army was nearer to Phi- 
ladelphia than the rebels were; but that Sir W 
H——e choſe to halt his army for five days, till 

the rebels had time to evacuare that city at leiſure. 
That beſide their magazines, their cannon, and 
ſtores, and all the neceſſaries for their army, the 
rebels carried off a number of the principal well- 
affected inhabitants of the city, chiefly Quakers, 
that they might not be of ſervice to the Royal 
cauſe, That theſe Gentlemen were, at that very 
rime, held in captivity in Virginia, at a diſtance from 


their 
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their houſes, their buſineſs, and their wives and 
families. I hat, beſide theſe Quakers, Governor 
Franklin was then languiſhing in a log-houſe in 
Connecticut, and many other capital Gentlemen 
enduring the hardeſt impriſonment in other places; 


yet ſo little did the ſufferings of theſe loyaliſts merit 


the General's regard, that he ſeems not to think it 


worth while to take a number of the principal re- 


bels to redeem them. 

The Reader muſt have a very mean opinion 
indeed of Sir W — H——e's underſtanding, if 
he can perſuade himſelf that the reaſon given to 
Mr. Galloway was the true one: but the ſei- 
zing of 50 principal rebels at a ſtroke, and anni- 
hilating the rebel government, and thereby fixing 
the royal authority in three contiguous colonies, 


might have too much diſturbed that balance of 
power between the rebel and the royal cauſe, which 


the General's party might wiſh him to keep up. 
Your Lordſhip cannot want to be informed, that 
there are twenty other ſuch curious anecdotes 
which might be enumerated ; and knowing this, 
we cannot wonder that you ventured on ſo very 
extraordinary a method to prevent their.coming to 


the public notice. 
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LETTER N. 


MY LORD, | 

HERE is one more ſubject, which demands 
= the Public's and your Lordſhip's attention; 
and that is, the very conſpicuous part you bear 
in your triumphal Miſchianza; for you, my Lord, 


had your naval triumph, as well as the General his 


land one: We might have left your Brother to be 
Pleaſed with his rattle of a raree-ſhow : But how a 
man of your underftanding could have joined 1n 


ſuch multifarious ſcenes of folly, vanity, and ar- 


rogance, is beyond any other man's comprehenſion. 
Yet you tao, like the General, had your triumphal 


arch; but in what part of America was it, that 


you acquired thoſe naval trophies with which it 
was adorned ? Or what Neptune had favoured you 
lo much, as to give yeu any pretenſion to place 
him ſtanding on the top of it? Sea victory you 
had none; and could have none: for you had no 


enemy to contend with: Yet a great and noble 


Admiral, attended by fourſcore ſhips of war, in- 
ſtitutes for himſelf a triumph over an enemy, that 


had not one ſingle line-of-battle ſhip to oppoſe 


to him. Is it poſſible to repreſent a greater ab- 
ſurdity ? 


My | 


C.J 

My Lord, having no enemies to oppoſe you at 
ſea, your country might have hoped, that you 
would at leaſt have ſought them in their ports. 
But nothing ſeems to have been farther from your 
thoughts. In no period of our hiſtory is there to 
be found an inſtance of an Admiral, intruſted 
with ſo great a fleet, doing ſo little. At the head 
of 80 or go ſhips of war of every ſize, and of 


_ every convenient draft of water, attended by 300 


tranſports, and 150 flat boats, what ſingle ſervice 
did you perform worthy of being once mention- 
ed; much leſs of being celebrated by a triumph? 


The ſervices you might have done for your coun- 


try, ſuggeſted themſelves to every man: The ſer- 
vices you did do it, can be recorded by none : for 


we are yet to learn them. 


At the time when you came to the command, 


the rebels were in want of cannon, muſquets, 


powder, clothing, and all kind of military ſtores. 
The ſupply of theſe articles could be brought 
them only by ſea, Their ports were all open and 
unguarded. Yet you ſuffered them to import all 
theſe neceſſaries of war, with ſcarce any interrup- 
tion. With that immenſe naval force, which was 


committed to you for ſuppreſſing the rebellion, 


what one naval enterpriſe did you form for that 
purpoſe ? What one enemy's port did you deftroy ? 
What one river did you ſhut up? What one 
branch of the rebel ſupplies did you cut off ? Over 
whom then was it that you inſtituted this triumph ? 

Or 


( 


Or where was it you gained thoſe plumes for your 
arch, which it was ſo ſuperbly ſtuck with? 


From the nauſeous encomiums, with which you 


both courted the Gentlemen of the navy, we might 
ſuppoſe, that there was ſome very extraordinary 
merit —in carrying the King's forces from one 
iſland to another. The General tells us: The pre- 
ſence of Lord Howe, the activity of Commodore Ho- 
tham, moſt of the Captains, and the navy officers in 
general, were infinitely conducive to the King's ſervice 
in this difficult movement. And your Lordſhip, 
not to be behind him, writes: That you think 
e it incumbent on you, to repreſent on this occa- 
4 ſion, and you cannot too pointedly exprels the 


« unabating perſeverance, and alacrity, with which 


<« the officers and ſeamen of the ſhips of war and 


« tranſports have ſupported a long a tendance, 
ee and unuſual degree of fatigue, conſequent on 
c theſe different movements of the army.” Our 


brave officers and ſeamen, who felt themſelves ca- 
pable of ſo much greater things, muſt have diſ- 
dained theſe extravagant praiſes, given to ſo paltry 
a ſervice, The loitering at anchor near a whole 


year in the harbour of New York; and employing 


about one ſummer's day in a month, in rowing the 
army from Staten Ifland to Long Ifland ; from 


thence to New York Iſland; and from that to 
Frog's Neck; and after fix days reſt, from thence 


to Rochelle, is defcribed in much more pompous 
terms, than were ever applied to a Hawke's or a 
| Saunders's 
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Saunders's naval campaigns. Yet for this farce of 


a firſt, ſecond, and third embarkation ; of preſſing 
through Hell Gate; and of ſhips covering the landing. 


where there was not a ſingle ſhip or man to op- 


poſe you, you deemed yourſelf worthy of a naval 
triumph. | | 
What a wonderful importance do actions grow 
to, by being done at a diſtance! Yet, if a noble 
Admiral, with a vaſt fleet of men of war and tranſ- 


ports, were to lie a whole year in Portſmouth 


harbour, and once in 40 days, during the ſummer 
months, were to ſee an army of 16,000 men tranſ- 
ported in flat boats from Goſport to Portſmouth, 
and from Portſmouth to Goſport, and once in the 
ſummer to the Iſle of Wight; and then, after fix 
days reſting time, rowed back again, we might 


equally admire the unabating perſeverance and alas 


crity with which they ſupported the long attendance, 


and unuſual fatigue, of ſuch a ſervice; and ſhould 


the noble Admiral and his officers look on upon 


theſe movements, wonld not the preſence of any 


ſuch noble Lord be juſt as infinitely conducive to the 
King's ſervice?” 

After paying your court to the Gentlemen of 
the navy, your Lordſhip beſpeaks the good word 
ot the maſters and ſeamen of the tranſports, for 
their unabating perſeverance in ſupporting the unu- 
ſua! fatigue, of lying the whole ſummer in York 
harbour, with little elſe to do, but to look on and 
receive their wages. And yet, my Lord, how 
pointedly ſoever you may expreſs this, the maſters 

and 
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and owners would as bluntly tell you, that they 
would be glad to charter their ſhips for ſeven years 
together, upon the ſame ſervice. 

Far be it from me to leſſen the merit of theſe 
maſters and ſeamen : They have doubtleſs that of 
having executed with alacrity the orders you gave 
them. But can any thing be more ridiculous, 
than a pointed deſcription of the unuſual fatigue 
of lying at anchor eleven months together in the 
Eaſt River ? 

I could name to your Lordſhip another day's 
ſervice in a ſubſequent year, which perhaps was 
equally fatiguing with any in this : and that is the 
day in which you ordered up all the tranſports to, 
_ diſplay their colours in honour of your triumphal 

Miſchianza, and employed the King's ſhips of 

war magnificently decorated, and the King's gallies 
in three diviſions, dreſſed out in a variety of colours 
and ftreamers, with your barges and flat boats in 
rowing about your women and your muſic. But the 
account of this, your grand regatta, you leave to 
your hiſtorian pointedly to relate : And he has done 

it in fo pointed a manner, as muſt for ever goad 
you on the reflection *. 

Under all that enormous expence, which the 


nation incurred in the maintenance of your fleet, 


you ſeem to have thought, that you had nothing 
to do with it, but to dangle after your Brother, 


* See the _ ; copied in the Gentleman s Magazine 
for Auguſt 1778 
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and look on and ſee him in effect do nothing at 
all. True it is, that with the command of 100 
flat boats, and 200 tranſports, all of whieh roo 
had their boats, and of 60 ſnips of war, you con- 
veyed the army up and down in the harbour of 
New York, whitherſoever the General pleafed. 
And we acknowledge your merit as F erry Maſter 
General to the King's troops: But is there any 
thing in this employment of ſuch tranſcendent 
dignity, as to merit a triumph? 

My Lotd; a great Commander, like the antient 
heroes, ought no more to move without his hiſto- 


rian or poet, than without his ſword, by his fide; 


and accordingly we find that you had your poet 
as well as your hiſtorian and upholſterer to fit up 
your Miſchianza. 'THi prince of bards, after 
preſenting his Hurel wreath, and after relling us 
of a Mars plumed with conqueſt, with twenty other 
abſurd inſtances of flattery, refers us to the North 


River as the ſcene of his patron's laurels. But on 


looking back to your correſpondence, we find no- 
thing in your conduct there, that can do you ho- 
nour; but much, very much, which we ſuffered 
in thoſe parts, to the national diſgrace. After che 
defeat at Long Ifland, when Waſhington and his 
army lay at your mercy, and either of you might 
have taken them all priſoners ; you ſeem to have 
been as little diſpoſed” to intercept them at ſea, as 


the General was at land. He gave them three 


days leiſure to prepare for their flight over to 
New York ; and you for ſix tides kept your fleet 
E out 
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out of ſight of the Ferry, as if you intended they 
ſhould not be intercepted 1 in their paſſage. The 
maſters of tranſports, in defiance of the enemies 
batteries, could force their way up; but your fa- 
_ vourite Capt. H. too well knew how to pay his 
court to attempt it, though the tide here ran nearly 
twice as ſtrong as his rapid tream of the Delaware. 
My Lord, the taking of Waſhington and 
his whole army, would have effectually diſabled 
the rebels from ever raiſing another; and would 


have ſaved. to his Majeſty the liyes of 100,000 


ſubjects; and to the nation an expence of 50 
millions; beſides the preventing a F redch and 
Spaniſh war, which is now brought upon us. 
The putting an immediate end to the rebellion, 
was therefore an object of the utmoſt importagce 
to the nation: but it could be of none to thoſe 


who thought the fixing the preſent Mugſters a 


greater evil than the continuance of it. But what- 
ever may have been your ſeotiments; yet at that 


very time, when you had juſt received the news 


of the French declaration; and when you ſaw that 


by carrying away the King s ſouthern. army to ſea, 
Jen had been the ruin of his northern oge, and 
had brought on a French war in conſequence of 


it; at ſuch a time you might have refrained from 
making ſport at the public alain 20 buche a 


Nipph. For though it was the ring of your 
party, yet it may prove to be n and en to 


your country. mn i 
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My Lord, any other Admiral probably would 
not have ſuppoſed that his Sovereign had truſted 
him with fo large a fleet, merely to lie ſtill, and 
ſuffer his enemies to eſcape out of Long Iſland, 
over a ferry of near a mile, without his giving 


them the leaſt interruption. Yet you ſeem to have 
determined, that it was no part of your duty : and 


the manner in which your letter ſpeaks of this 


eſcape, indicates not the leaſt ſymptom of an in- 


tention or even a wiſh to have prevented it. 
Yet at this very time, when there was not, on 


the whole ocean, a ſingle ſhip of force to oppoſe 


you; and while you ſeem to have thought that 


there was no one ſervice in which you could em- 


ploy the immenſe force you had. already; you 
wrote home for ten more line-of-battle ſhips, to 
help you in that nothing you had to do. The 


Reader may juſtly ſuſpe& I feign ; bur, if he will 


turn to the General's letter of the 2 5th Sept. 1776, 
he will find, that, as if he could not put the nation 
to expence enough, in maintaining fourſcore ſhips 


of war, 1450 flat boats, and 200 tranſports, all of 
which, as well as the ſhips of war, had their boats 


at his ſervice; he wanted them double manned 
too, for the exnerk purpoſe of his being * 
by them with the greater ſtate. 
But Brooklyn Ferry was out of the view of your 
fleet; the rebels flight was in the night, and you 
may plead ignorance of their intention. My 
Lord, I am ſorry to have heard, that the ſubſe- 
quent conduct of your fleet on the two following 
S3 - days, 
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days, gives but too much reaſon to fear, that if 
the rebel flight had been in the day-time, and in 
full view of your ſhips, they would have met with 
as little interruption. Hear what the rebels boaſt, 

and what eye. witneſſes relate. 

After the main part of the rebel army had croſſ- 
ed over to New York, there was another part of 
them left on Governor's Iſland, with tents for 
2000 men, and cannon and all kinds of military 
ſtores, and without a ſingle veſſel to carry them 
out of it. 

Theſe troops, we might have hoped, you would 
have been doubly careful to ſecure, after having 
ſuffered the others to eſcape. The Eagle and 
other ſhips were now moved up, and might, if 
you had choſen it, have placed themſelves in ſuch 
a manner between Governor's Iſland and New | 
Tork, as to cut off all communication. The 
King's troops were now in poſſeſſion of Red Hook 
and of Fort Sterling, and ſtanding ready upon 
the ſhore within a mile of Governor's Iſland, ex- 
pecting every minute that the boats, which lay 
juſt below, would be ſent for them to paſs over, 
and take poſſeſſion of it. The part of the iſland, 
upon which they might land, could be entirely 
ſwept by the cannon from Red Hook and Fort Ster- 
ling. In this poſition, my Lord, and in full view 
of the Eagle and the fleet and army, the rebels 
were permitted to fend three or four boats back- 
ward and forward from New York, during all that 
*. and moon-light night, and all the next day, 

5 till 
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till one o'clock in the afternoon, to fetch off, firſk 


the troops, and then the cannon and tents, and at 
laſt all the other ſtores, which they thought worth 
the bringing away ;—both armies, with aſtoniſh- 
ment looking on; and ſeeing them thus employed 
for two days together, with no other interruption, 
than a few random ſhot from the forts, and from 


the Eagle, with as little effect as your Captain 


H—d4 had done three or four days before againſt 
Red Hook. | 

My Lord, the wind and weacker were ſain, and 
the ſpring tide, which runs nearly fix knots an 
hour, would have carried your ſhips in half an 
hour up above the iſland : or the boats from be- 


low might in as little time have carried a body of 


troops to take poſſeſſion of it. But your Lord- 
ſhip, whom your Brother's letters celebrate as ſo 
accompliſhed a Ferry-Maſter, did not'chuſe to do 
either of theſe; but ſuffered them to take them- 
ſelves away, and every thing they wanted, to New 


' York. Was this, my Lord, the way to fnif6 the 


rebellion, or to nurſe it up? Yet after all this care 
of them, the rebels, in the accounts they pub- 
liſhed, only laughed at your lenity, and left it to 
their allies here in England to thank you for not 
extinguiſhing them both together, by putting an 


immediate end to the rebellion. Is this the ground, 


upon which your poetical flatterer builds your 
triumph? Doubtleſs this is one of thoſe inſtances, 
in which the rebels ſay, That their fate was ſuſ- 


| pended by a thread; and that they were ſaved as it 


Were 
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were by miracle; and might be juſt matter of tri- 


umph to the rebel General, whoſe army was deli- 


vered from certain deſtruction ; but it could be 
none to the King's Admiral, unleſs they had both 
been on the ſame ſide. 


If, from the New York river, we follow your 


Lordſhip to the Cheſapeak and the Delaware, we 
there find many cauſes for national humiliation 


but moſt aſſuredly none of rejoicing. Yet this is 


the river, which you choſe to make the ſcene of 
your naval triumph, though it had never been of 


your conqueſt. A naval triumph acted upon the 


Deiatware ! As well might the General have erected 


only 6000 men on the other ſide of it; but, after 


fortifying his camp with three redoubts, ran away 
from them, inſulted by the rebels through his 


whole flight to Amboy ; and there at laſt eluded 


his purſuers, by embarking his troops, and hiding 
them for two months on ſhipboard. 
A Neptune ſtuck on a triumphal arch upon the 


Delaware! Tis the laſt of all repreſentations you 


ſhould have wiſhed to exhibit upon that river. A 
Delaware Neptune was the moſt unfriendly deity 


you could have choſen: His very Tritons, in the 


form of row-gallies and fire-rafts, had ſcared you 


out of the mouth of it; and with the feigned ſound 


of armies, which did not exiſt there, had driven 
you away a thouſand miles to ſea. 


Should 


a trophy upon the Rariton; which, with 18, oo 
troops, and all his cannon and pontoons, he did 
not chuſe to paſs, although Waſhington lay with 
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Should your Lordſhip's mind revolt againſt the 


| ſuppoſition of your being ſcared, the repreſetita- 


tion is not mine; but that which you brought to 
the Houſe of Commons your own favourite Cap- 
tain H d to make of you. And a very ſingu- 


lar ſpecimen he gave us of his own happy choice 


of intelligence, and of your Lordſhip's no leſs 
happy credulity. At a time when the whole coun- 
try knew, that there was not a ſingle company of 


the rebel army in the province; and that Waſh- 


ington with all his little force was up in the Jer- 
ſeys, a hundred miles off, above Newcaſtle; he 


had the good fortune to find out a man, at ano- 


ther. hundred miles below, to give him intelligence 
that Walhington had croſſed the Delaware, and 
was in full march to Wilmington and Newcaſtle. 
In vain had the General fled: from him on the Ra- 
triton ; he was now likely to meet him doubly ter- 
rible upon the Delaware. And your Lordſhip, 


ſeeming to dread the water-guard as much as the 
General did the land one, in two hours time took 


your flight, to ſea; both of you agreeing to bury 
the King's army for another month in the Atlantic. 
My Lord, would Admiral Saunders have taken 
Quebec, if he had ſuffered himſelf to be deterred 
by row-gallies and fire - rafts? And yet the river 
at Quebec had three times the rapidity, and not 
balf the breadth of the Delaware at Newcaſtle; 


Where too, inſtead of a ſuperior army, as the 


French had at Quebec, the rebels had not a man 
to oppoſe your landing, ma 


Your 
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Your Lordſhip certainly has it at your option 
to ſay, that you believed Captain Hammond's in- 
telligence, or that you did not; as you may wiſh 
to prefer the credit of your judgment, or of your 
integrity. And far be it from me to determine, 
whether you went to Cheſapeak, becauſe you was 
frighted out of the Delaware; or whether you was 
frighted out of the Delaware, becauſe you had pre- 
determined to go to Cheſapeak. T0 

From the evidence of Mr. Galloway, and the 
ſeparate conferences he had with you, and witk 
the General, it appears, that the voyage to Cheſa- 
peak was a meaſure reſolved on long before you 
left New York. Although therefore the General 
had ſuffered himſelf to be driven aut: of the Jer- 


ſeys, and to be purſued to the laſt town in it; yet 


J will not ſuppoſe, that he was driven out of the 
Delaware by the fear of meeting Mr. Waſhing- 
ton at Newcaſtle ;- much lefs that your Lordſhip 
was frighted by thoſe ſpectres of terror, which 
had been raiſed up far you. But it was neceſſary 
to furniſh yourſelves with ſome pretence, for your 
acting contrary to the whole tenor of the General's 
own letters; for the breach of every promiſe he 
had made, and for the violation of the repeated 


orders of his Sovereign. The reſolution therefore 


to leave the Delaware, and go up the Chefapeak, 
ſeems at leaſt not to have proceeded from the in- 
telligence received on the Delaware; but the De- 
laware intelligence from the previous reſolution to 
go up the Cheſapeak, 
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My Lord, even after you had embarked the 
King's army, you kept the troops itifling in the 
ſhips holds for three weeks of the hotteſt ſeaſon 
of the year, til] you received the news that Bur- 
goyne had taken Ticonderoga, and was coming, 
towards you; and then, though the General's own 
letters, and the King's conſtant orders, had made 
the co-operation with the northern army the pri- 
mary object of the war; yet, the third day after 
you had heard that Burgoyne was coming from 


the northward, you ſet fail for a month's voyage 


to the ſouthward. 
On the 17th of July Sir William Howe wrote 


to General Burgoyne from New York : « My in- 


« tention is for Pennſylvania ; where I expect to 
% meet Waſhington ;”” but if he goes to the north- 
ward, contrary to my expectations, and you can keep 
him at bay, be aſſured I ſhall ſoon be after him, to 


relieve you, Yet in fix days after this, knowing 
that Waſhington was up the North River, and in 


full readineſs, if he pleaſed, to go northward, he 


left him in that poſition; and by ſetting off to 


ſea, put himſelf in an abſolute incapacity of ful- 
filling this ſolemn aſſurance, which he had juſt 
given. | 
My Lord, had the army leaded at Newcaſtle, 
and marched to Philadelphia, even that might 
have made a timely diverſion. At fo critical a 
period, had the army been any where at land, it 
might have operated in ſome meaſure in favour of 
Burgoyne, and been of ſome ler vice to the Royal 
F cauſe; 


E 
cauſe; you reſolved therefore that it ſhould be 10 
where; and carried it out to ſea, where it could 
not poſſibly be of any the leaſt ſervice to either. 
During the very time while you was hiding the 
King's army in the ocean, the fatal defeat at 
Bennington put a period to all Burgoyne's ſuc- 
ceſſes. And after this, every purpoſe, which could 
have been propoſed by the voyage, was fully an- 
Iwered, The General had got through the four 
prime ſummer months, without having ſuffered 
the King's army to do the rebels any hurt ; and, 
by having ſtarved all his horſes, had crippled its 
proceedings for a fifth. Your fleet therefore now 
tailed up the Delaware without any heſitation: 
Burgoyne's army Was effectually ruined; and all 
the difficulties and terrors of its navigation were 
now vaniſhed. 


Thele great events on the Delaware, in your 


Lordſhip's eſtimation, may have rendered it a fit 
ſcene of triumph: eſpecially after you had juſt re- 


ceived the news from Europe, that Burgoyne's 
defeat had brought on a French war, and af- 
forded a fairer chance than ever of overſetting the 
Miniſtry. But your country, my Lord, and your 
poſterity, I fear, will be far from finding them a 
fubject for rejoicing, 


My Lord, the following you through all the 


ſucceeding diſgraces on the Delaware, would be as 


irkſome, as he reading over all the abſurd ſcenes 
of your Miſchianza, 


Never 


ir 
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Never did the Commander of a Royal fleet con” 
trive to loſe fo many of the King's ſhips, before 
ſo contemptible an enemy, as your Lordſhip loſt 


on the Delaware: nothing of which could have 


happened, if you would have gone up it on the 
3oth of July, when you was firſt there. For how 
much ſoever you may have choſe to fear from the 
rebel force there, they had much more to tear from 
yours, which was ſo much ſuperior. When after- 
wards you did enter it, did they ever dare to meet 
you with all thoſe terrors, which were conjured up 
for you? They ſoon found that Red Bank was the 
only place in the river where their veſſels could 
lie in ſecurity; and therefore, as ſoon as that was 
taken, far from coming to fight you with tuem, 
they burned them all, to prevent their falling into 
your hands. How much more then muſt this 
tremendous water-guard have lain at your mercy, 
it you had been pleaſed to fail up the Delaware 
the zoth of July, when the works at Red Bank 
had never been begun, or thought of 
My Lord, this was that river, which, in con- 
ſequence of your delays, was witneſs to the diſ- 
graceful ſcenes of Mud Iſland, where the lives 
of 500 brave men were prodigally thrown away: 


and where the ignorance and obſtinacy of not or- 


dering the proper approaches, enabled a handful 
of rebels, for ſix weeks together, to baffle all the 
attempts of your fleet and army; and to exem- 
plify, as they boaſted, the romantic tale of the 


defence of Bender, realized upon the Delaware. 


1 This 


1 


Tis is the river, on which your fleet and army, 
for nine months together, were cooped up and 
inſulted by the moſt contemptible of all enemies; 
whom you did not chuſe to deſtroy. This is that 
river, on which you ſuffered the King's ſtores to be 
taken almoſt in ſight of your fleet; and permitted 
the rebels to cover their own naked backs with 
the regimentals ſent for the clothing of the King's 
army; A river, which you had made remark- 
able for nothing but your loſſes ; and which, till 
the illuminations of your triumph, you had ſeen 
illuminated with nothing but with the flames of 
the Auguſta, Yet this is the river, upon which 
you chole to celebrate your ſenſeleſs and abſurd 
Miſchianza. Senſeleſs and abſurd to the laſt de- 
gree, if conſidered as a triumph over the King's 
enemies in America: but conveying a very plain 
and obvious ſenſe, if conſidered as a triumph over 
the King's Miniſters here at home, In ſpite of the 
numerous armies they had been ſending you, ſuffi- 
C!ent at any time to have cruſhed the rebel army to 
atoms; in ſpite of the orders of your Sovereign, 
which they had tranſmitted to you; and in ſpite of 
all chat vaſt fleet they had entruſted to you, and 
the 1mmente expence you had brought upon your 
country; you had till kept the rebellion alive for 
three years together, till at length you had brought 
on a French war, which yielded the faireſt chance 
tor their ruin, 1 

My Lord, what may be the fatal iſſue of this 
rebellion, now that France and Spain have taken 
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their part in ſupport of it, is more than your Lord- 
ſnip or any one can foreſee. But ſhould it end in 
the diſſolution of the empire, and the ruin of your 
country, you yourſelves perhaps may be then at 
laſt convinced, that the continuance of the rebel- 
lion was a worſe evil than the continuance of any 
Miniſtry: and may repent the not having in due 


time put an end to it. In what light you will then 
appear to yourſelves, I now leave you to make 
your own reflections, 
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REMARK 8 


ON THE 


ATTACK at BUNKER's-HILL, 


F the Engliſh General had had his choice given 
him of the ground upon which he ſhould 
find his enemy, he could not have wiſhed to 
place the rebels in a ſituation for more certain 
ruin, than that in which they had placed them- 
ſelves at Bunker's-hill. And yet, from ſome fata- 


lity in our councils, or rather perhaps from the 
total abſence of all timely counſel, what ought to 


have been deſtructive to them proved only ſo to 
the Royal army. 

Every one knows, that the ground on which 
ſtood Charleſtown and Bunker's-hill, was a pe- 
ninſula. The iſthmus, which joined it to the 
Continent, uſed originally to be covered at high 
water; but, for the convenience of the inhabit- 


ants, had a cauſeway raiſed upon it, which an- 


ſwered all the purpoſes of a wharf for landing 
upon. And the land adjoining was firm, good 
ground, having formerly been an apple-orchard. 
Nothing can be more obvious, eſpecially if the 
Reader will look upon the Plan, than that the 
| | army, 
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army, by landing at the neck or iſthmus, muſt 
have entirely cut off the rebels retreat, and not a 
man of them could have eſcaped. 

The water in the Myftic river was deep enough 
for the gun- boats and ſmaller veſſels to lie very 
near to this cauſeway; to cover and protect the 
landing of our own army, and to prevent any 
farther reinforcements being ſent to the enemy; 
as well as to ſecure the retreat and re-embarkation 
of our own army, if that could have become 
neceſſary. 


The ambuſcade which flanked our troops in 


their march up to Bunker's-hill, and did ſo much 
miſchief, had by this means been avoided. 

Inftead of ſhutting up the rebels, by landing 
at the iſthmus, which was the place the moſt 
commodious for the deſcent, and for beginning 


the attack, the General unhappily choſe to lang | 


in the face of the rebel intrenchments, and at 
the greateſt poſſible diſtance from the neck or 

iſthmus, and thereby lefr the way open for their 
| eſcape: and ſtill more unhappily, knowing no- 
thing of the ground, attempted to march the 
troops in a part where they had ten or twelve 
rows of railing to clamber over; the lands be- 
tween Charleſtown and the beach being, for the 
convenience of the inhabitants, divided into nar- 

row ſlips, not more than from ten to thirty rods 
over. 

Theſe poſts and rails were too ſtrong for the co- 
lumn to puſh down, and the march was fo retard- 


ed 
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ed by the getting over them, that the next morn- 

ing they were found ſtudded with bullets, not a 
hand's breadth from each other, 

All this was well known to the inhabitants of 
Boſton : But they thought that military men, and 
| ſuch a great Engliſh General as Mr. Howe, muſt 
know better than they. And all this might have 
been known, and ought to have been known to 
the Engliſh Commander. | 

Had the rebels coming into this peninſula 
been a thing utterly unexpected, and never be- 
fore thought of, the ſuddenneſs of the event 
might have been an apology for their not in- 
ſtantly thinking of the meaſures moſt proper 
to be taken upon ſuch an occaſion, Bur, far 
from unexpected, this was an event which they 
had long been apprehenſive of, the poſſibility 
of which had been in contemplation for two 
months before. The action at Bunker's-hill 


was on the 17th of June; and ſo long before 


as the 21ſt of April, a meſſage had been ſent 
to the Selectmen of Charleſtown, that © if they 
« ſuffered the rebels to take poſſeſſion of their 
* town, or throw up any works to annoy the 
„ ſhips, the ſhips would fire upon them.” 
The meſſage giving them this warning, doubtleſs 
was very proper: But it was eaſy to foreſee, that 
if the rebels choſe to poſſeſs themſelves of any 
part of the peninſula, the inhabitants of Charleſ- 
town could not prevent it. In all thefe eight 
weeks, therefore, it might have been hoped, 
that 
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that the General and Admiral ſhould have con- 
certed the proper meaſures for them to take, in 
cale the enemy ſhould come thither. It might 
have been hoped, that the Admiral ſhould have 
perfectly informed himſelf of the depth of water 
in the Myſtic-river, and how near at the ſeveral 
times of the tide the veſſels could come to the 
cauſeway. We might have hoped that the Ge- 
neral would have informed himſelf of every inch 
of ground in ſo ſmall a peninſula; and have 
_ previouſly concerted what he ought to do, 
and where he ought to land, upon every appear- 
ance of an enemy. And yet we do not ſeem to 
have given ourſelves the trouble of a ſingle 
thought about viewing the ground, or of con- 
ſidering before-hand what would be the proper 
meaſures to be taken in caſe the enemy ſhould ap- 
pear there. Inſtead of this, the morning on 
which the enemy was diſcovered, at three o'clock, 
a council of war was to be called, which might 
as well have been held a month before, and many 
hours more given to the rebels for carrying on their 
works, and finiſhing their redoubt. 

The map will ſhew us that Charleſtown neck 
lies at the utmoſt poſſible diſtance from the rebel 
quarters at Cambridge and Boſton neck; ſo that 
the troops had every poſſible advantage in landing 
at the cauſeway, and not a ſingle man of the rebels 
could have eſcaped. 


1 

Is it neceſſary for a gentleman to be a ſoldier to 
ſce this? Will not every man's common ſenſe, 
upon viewing the map, be convinced of it? 

Whether, after the rebels were fled, General 
Clinton's advice to purſue was right or not, may 
be made a doubt: But if inſtead of having ſacrifi- 
ced the lives of a thouſand brave men by the want 
of all previous concert, and never having ſur- 


veyed the ground; if, inſtead of this negligence 


and inattention, we had ſhut up the whole rebel 
force in the peninſula, and deſtroyed and taken 
that whole army, there can be no doubt, but that 
we might then have purſued our advantage: and 

that if then we had marched to Roxbury and 


Cambridge, the troops would probably have not 
found a man there to oppoſe them; at leaſt in 
that general conſternation, they might very eaſily 
have been diſperſed : and, the other provinces not 


having then openly joined them, we ſhould pro- 
| bably have heard nothing more of the rebellion. 

It was ſaid at the time, I have heard, that we 
were unwilling to make the rebels deſperate ; but 
: hope no military man would offer to give ſuch a 


reaſon. Veteran troops, long poſſeſſed with a 


very high ſenſe of honour, like the old Spaniſh 
infantry at Rocicy, might poſſibly reſolve to die 
1n their ranks, and fell their lives as dearly as they 
could, though I know no inſtance in modern war 

of this Spaniſh obſtinacy, But for regular Bri- 
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tiſh troops to be afraid of ſhutting up a rabble of 
irregular new-raiſed militia, that had never fired a 


gun, and had no honour to loſe, leſt they ſhould 


fight too deſperately for them, argues too great a 
degree of weakneſs, to be ſuppoſed of any man 
fir to be truſted in the King's ſervice, Happy 


| had it been for Mr. Burgoyne, if Mr. Gates had 


reaſoned in this manner; and left the King's 
troops a way open for their eſcape, for fear of 
making them deſperate. And yet Mr. Gates, 


when he lived with his father in the ſervice of 


Charles Duke of Bolton, was never thought to 
poſſeſs an underſtanding ſuperior to other men: 
and the letters of ſome of the moſt ſenſible and 


beſt-informed men among the rebels ſhew, thay 


they thought him ſcarce equal to the command. 
But what was it we had to fear by this notion 

of making them deſperate ? The rebels could not 

but ſee the execution they had done upon the 


royal army in their march: and yet they ran 


away the inſtant our troops were got up to them 
— Was this their point of honour? Had they 
tound themſelves cut off from all poſſibility of 
retreat by our army's landing at the iſthmus, in 
all probability they would have inſtantly thrown 


down their arms and ſubmitted. If they had not, 


they muſt then have come out of their intrench- 
ments, and fought their way through our army 
to get to the iſthmus ; that is to ſay, we choſe to 
land, and march up to their intrenchments, and 
fight under every poſſible diſadvantage, for fear 
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that by landing at the neck, we ſhould have obli- 
ged them to come out of their intrenchments, and 
fight us upon equal terms, or even upon what 
diſadvantages the General ſhould pleaſe to lay in 
their way. But the innumerable errors of that 
day, if they had been known in time, might have 
ſufficiently convinced us, how little was to be ex- 
pected from an army ſo commanded 


A 


COMPARATIVE VIEW 
OF THE 


CONDUCT of Lord ConNnwaLLig 
and General Howe. 


1 P ON reading Lord Cornwallis's laſt letters, 
it is curious to remark the very ſtrong con- 
traſt which appears between his Lordſhip's con- 
duct and that of General Howe. When Lord 
Cornwallis really intended to bring his enemy to 
action, he marched from Charleſtown to Camb- 
den (one hundred and twenty miles), in leſs than 
four days. When General Howe in his letter 
profeſſed himſelf determined to bring bis enemy if 
poſſible to action, he was ſixteen days in marching 
eighteen miles, and ſo brought on the no-battle of 
White Plains. 
When Lord Cornwallis was come up with the 
rebels, he reſolved to fight them as ſoon as it was 
light; and in the mean time, he tells us, took mea- 
ſures that the enemy ſhould not have it in their power 
to avoid an engagement on that ground. General 
Howe, after his forced march of eighteen miles in 
ſixteen 
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fixteen days, ſtood ſtill three days more, within 
cannon ſhot of the enemy; as if to let his own 


men take breath, and to give the rebels time to ſce 


his vaſt ſuperiority, and prudently move f where 
they pleaſed, without fighting. 

Lord Cornwallis, with a very inferior army, 
reſolved to fight the rebels, rather than forfeit all 
pPretenſions to future confidence from the friendly Ame- 
ricans in that part, by deſerting them. General 
Howe ſeems to have been perfectly free from every 
ſcruple of this fort. But having perſuaded the 
rebels to quit their camp at White Plains, he tri. 
umphs in his getting poſſeſſion of the dirt they had 


trod on; and tells us in his letter, that though 


their rear guard was but a mile diſtant, he did 


wot think the driving them farther back an object of 
the left conſequence : and thus, after having re- 


ceived all expreſſions af loyalty and good-will from 
the inhabitants of the two Cheſter counties, thro 
which he had marched, left them to the mercy of 
the rebels; who, he tells us, as ſoon as he had 
rurned his back. came down from their ſtrong holds, 
burning chat they bad not before deſtroyed at White 
Plains, and diftreſſ Ing the inhabitants by mall par- 
ties in a moſt canton degree. 

The reader may think that he ſees baer 
like tenderneſs expreſſed on the occaſion, but the 


next year he ſtill more deliberately deſerted the 


Jerſeys in juſt the ſame manner ! 
Genera! Howe and his moſt willing witnefs, 


General Grey, would perſuade us that the war in 
America 
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America was impracticable, becauſe it has woods 


and ſwamps in it. General Cornwallis turns 
thoſe ſwamps and woods to advantage, and tells us 
that he fought the rebels more ſecurely by the 
help of them. 

General Cornwallis, on three different occa- 


ſions, tells us in his letter, that he was regularly 


acguainted with every material incident or movement 
made by the enemy; that he procured good informa- 
tion of the enemy's movements and poſitions, and that 


be had found intelligent people to conſult with, who 


were well acquainted with the ground, General 
Howe in a country much better known and full 


as well affected, would perſuade us that he could 


get little or no intelligence at all 
General Cm tells us, that the inſtant 


that the enemy gave way, he completed the 


rout, and continued the purſuit for 22 miles, 


taking all the rebels“ cannon, ammunition and 


baggage: and then ſeeing the importance of de- 
ſtroying the only remaining unbroken corps un- 
der General Sumpter, that it might not prove a 
foundation for aſſembling the routed army, he, the 


next morning, detached Col. Tarleton with orders 


to attack him wherever he could find him, mak- 


ing immediately a proper uſe of the terror of his 


victory, Gen. Howe upon every retreat, or half 
defeat of the rebels, invariably checked the ardour 
of his troops, and ſtood ſtill for ſeveral days to- 
gether; giving time to the rebels to recover from 


their 


. 
their fright, and to carry off their cannon and 
baggage, and every thing elſe they wanted. 
The effectual rout and purſuit of the rebels at 
Buncker's Hill, at Long Iſland, at New York 
Igand, or at White Plains, might have been the 


ruin of the rebel cauſe in America, and of all the 


hopes of the party here in England, and made no 
part of Sir William Howe's military manceuvres. 
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